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Of the Committee of the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature ‘‘appointed to investigate the charges a- 
gainst Freemasonry and Masons.” 


: CONTINUED. 
* * * * 

Weight and character of the testimony. 

It may not be improper that some remarks 
should be made upon this head. It is appa- 
rent that whatever information we can have 
upon the subject of the masonic obligations 
and masonry must be obtained chiefly from 
masons and seceding masons ; and that both 
of those classes of witnesses are interested in 
the inquiry. The masons are’ interested in 
preserving the confidence of their fellow citi- 
zens and of course, in resisting the charges 
brought against them. But they are to be 
treated like other men; and ought not to be 
discredited upon mere. accusation and suspi- 
cion. They ought to be believed until some- 
thing is proved against them justly affecting 
their credibility. With respect to their con- 
cern in masonry : instead of their having an 
interest in subjecting themselves or remaining 
subject to criminal obligations and penalties; 
it is evident that their interest would be direct- 
ly the contrary. 

Seceding masons are interested in two ways. 
ist, They have broken promises which they 
had heretofore very solemnly entered into with: 
their late brethren; and if they do not satis- 


| Whoever will refer to the depositions of 
some of the principal seceding masons will 
clearly perceive the operation of these influen- 
ces upon them, and the insurmountable embar- 
rassment unde 


cal seceders they had led the war against their 
late brethren and charged them with havin 
taken the most criminal oaths, when therefore 
the following questions were put to them, from 
the standing interrogatories; viz:—Did you 


ministered to you, and endeavor to under- 
tsand them you understand them ?— 
Did you reflect uponthem afterwards and 
did you understand them then? if not did 
you inquire? were you satisfied? if not did you 
complaim tothe lodge? They could only es- 
cape from the dilemma they had placed them- 
selves in by the plea of ignorance; which 
some of them were obliged to repeat so often 
that it became ludicrous. We will give a spe-. 
cimen merely, from the depositions of Moses 
Thacher and Levi Chace. 

Moses Thacher. When he took the oaths he 
had no time to consider whether he could conform 


and religious duties, Did not reflect afterwards 
(nor consult them in Morgan, which he said he 
had then.} Aftertaking all the oaths he came 
to the conclusion that they would conflict.— 
At the time he took he oaths the did not consider 
he gave jurisdiction to the lodge over his life; 
did no till some time after give serous attention 
to import of the oaths; so far as he recollects' 
considered the charge binding in connexion 
with his obligation ‘‘ my attention was at that 


factorily justify this breach of promise they. 


must be disgraced. They hada perfect right 


to renounce lodges and masonry; but no right at leisure,” [then a minister ofthe gospel. |— 
to betray the confidence reposed in them by | 


their brethren, without good cause. ‘The on-) 


ly way in which they could justify themselves 1 


for their breach of trust was by alleging a par- 
amount duty to the community and accusing 
masons and masonry of crimes or criminal prin- 
ciples and obligations, which the safety of the 
community requiredthem to expose. And to 
leave no roomto doubt the sufficiency of this 
justification, they take care that their ac- 
cusations shall not be wanting either in magni- 
tude or number. 

The situation in which this description of 
seceding masons stand, when called as witnes- 
ses, is palpable. If they do not make good 
their charges, they stand convicted both of 
treachery to ther former brethren, and of hav- 
ing made false charges against them. And if 
to this we add the bias of a strong political in- 
terest, we can hardly conceive of a witness 
being under stronger disqualjfications,* 


* Cadwallader D. Colden 1s a seceding mason, and 
has both renounced and denounced the institution, as 
ene into which such abuses have crept that it has be- 
come dangerous, though in principle not bad. But we 
understand him to say in one of his published letters, , 
that he had no intention to break any promises which 
he had made. To such seceding masons our remarks 
@onot apply, 


more in 1822, and propounded for royal arch 


fume more particularly called to what are cal- 
led the secrets than to what I could examine, 
He thought seriously after the Morgan affair 
and the Le Roy Cénvention : yet he adhered. 
Afterwards he heard a story of a grand lodge 
‘murdering a man, and believed the account ; 
yet held on;—and after this (on 13th May 18- 


which he eulogizes masonry and is thanked. 
During the next ten days he discovered all 
the guiltiness of masonry—on the 24th same 
month, he exposed it all before his church and 
congregation. And about the same time he 
was a candidate for a place in the Senate of 
Massachusetts. 

Levi Chace. Minister of the gospel. He 
did not expect an oath to be administered to 
him, would not have felt as he did when found 
he had to take oath for all committee are worth; 
took next shortly after ; afraid to protest ; did 
not complain because his masonic obligations 
would not tolerate it; he was afraid the penal- 
ties would be inflictedon him. Dangerous to 
‘complain of oaths because of that part of the 
obligation which forbade to speak evil of a 
brother and to keep his secrets inviolute ; for 
could not speak against the institution without 
speaking against those who supported it. Had 
taken six degrees; was a mason from 1815 to 
1829. Took three degrees in 1815—16, three 


which these witnesses were ' 
kept by them, Since they had become politi- || yote for the mason. 


seriously attend when the obligations were ad- || 


lo them and at the same time conform to his civil || 


29) delivered an address before his lodge iny 


‘after this. Did not communicate to lodge be- 
fore he left ; because afraid. ‘‘ I consider,’ 
said he, ‘‘masonically,that if the grand hailing 
sign had been given to me on the occassion, 
(voting) I should have beenin duty bound to 
The reason is, that the 
penalty of the obligation is that I am bound to 


£ | go on a master mason’s errand and to relieve 


him if there is greater probability of saving his 
life than of losing my own, ‘‘ I speak masomcal- 
ly.—Is confident he did not understand the 
oaths when he took them as he now does. At 
first had not time to consider whether he gave 
‘Jurisdiction to the lodge over life. 

Character and extent of the Masonic Obligations , 
and of the principles of Masonry, as under- 
stood and practised upon mn Rhode Island. 

The charges for the several degrees are con- 

tained in Webb’s Freemason’s Monitor. By 
referring to the contents of the addresses and 
charges therefore, in connexion with the old 
bane, we are to ascertain the character of the 
‘masonic obligation. We see by the terms of 
ithe address just copied that the obligation is 
‘no further binding than as it conforms to that 
address. It is not to be construed to contain 
any thing contrary to religion, morality or the 
\laws of the country ;—the charges are of the 
‘same character. _ 

We will here make some references to Ber- 
nard’s Light on Masonry, from which antima- 
sonic authority even, it will appear how far 
the character given of the masonic obligations, 
viz. that they are incompatible with all the re- 
ligious, moral, civil and social duties of the 
mason istrue. ‘‘A zealous attachment to these 

principles will ensure public and private es- 
iteem. In the State you are to be quiet and 
‘peaceable subjects, true-to your government 
‘and just to your country,” &c.—Bernard p. 25 
—p. 29, end of a prayer, ‘‘ May we so prac- 
tice thy precepts, that through the merits of 
the Redeemer we may, &c. &c. 


It will be seen in the deposition of John 
Prentice, a minister of the gospel, that he as- 


serts that there is no reference to the Saviour _ 


in any of the ceremonies ; Levi Chace, anoth- 
er preacher, and we think Moses Thacher, are 
much the same. Page 32—‘‘The Holy Bi- 
ble is given to us as a guide for our faith and 
practice.” Page 39—‘‘2, What do they’ 
teach ? [that is, faith, hope and charity.] A. 
Faith in God, hope in immortality, and charity 
to all mankind.” Page41. ‘‘The gospel was 
first preached in the east, and is spreading tq 
the west.” 

In short, it would be an almost endless work 
to transcribe all the passages, precepts and in- 
structions, inculcating and teaching all the mo- 
ral, religious, civil and social duties and virtues 
contained even in this antimasonic book, com- 
piled for the purpose of bringing masonry into 
disrepute. 

Thus we find that the character of the ma- 
sonic obligations as received, understood ang. 
practised upon in this State has been entirely 


falsified and misrepresented. This being thg 
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case, it follows of course that all those charges books in Newport, that either of the parties Ed. Murphy. When one of the masonic 
which this prolific source of accusation has 


been made to furnish, must fall to the ground. | 
We wili however record them all, and pay | 
such attention to.them.as any of them may, 


seem to require, 

First charge. That the masonic oaths are in 
violation of civil oaths, and held to be of su-. 
perior binding force. 

We have-just seen that the obligation is ta-| 
ken with the qualification that it is not to inter- 
fere with religion, morality, or the laws of the 
country. And was there no address at all,there 
is nothing in the form of the oath itself which. 
can warrant such construction. 

Second. That masons are bound to give a 


cases, right or wrong, and murder and trea- 
son not excepted. 

These are the spurious clauses, proved not to 
be inthe Rhode-Island forms, and probably 
not in any forms whatever. Not a solitary in-| 
stance we believe is shown of any preference | 
given by a mason to a mason over others; and. 
how the obligation is understood in this par-| 
ticular will be seen by the following sum- 
mary of the testimony of both classes of wit- 
messes, 

Moses Thacher. Did not consider 

bound to favor a mason to the personal or pe- 
cuniary injury of a fellow-citizen not a mason. 

John Brown. Never considered himself 
bound to favor a mason; all things equal he 
might do so, just as might i in case of church 
members. 

Dr. Case. It was part of his oath to give a 
brother mason a preference in histrade and cal-. 
ling. {Dr. Case is alone in this. ] 

Captain“ Wm. Russel. Was once brought’ 
teo by a vessel of war, ordered on board with! 
papers, drank a glass of wine with commander, 
recognized each other as masons, sent back to 
his own vessel, and found himself robbed of: 
every thing they (some of the crew of the war 
vessel) could lay hands. on. (Capt. R. was| 
called by the antimasonic committee to prove 


\verton man) told him he was once a juror. in 
preference to each other over all others, in all 


| was, that was stationed at the corners nor the) 


| both very 


| ferred to by Samuel S. 


he had been once captured by a vessel oi war, | 
and was released by making himself known as 
a mason, and giving the hailing sign of dis-! 
tress. His answer was as above. } 

Bateman Jfonro. Masonry great benefit to! 
him in French, English and Spanish domin-) 
ions, was aided in smuggling by officers of cus-| 
toms, and by governor and bishop; made him-| 
self known in foreign countries by the arts and. 
sciences given him. {This old man imputes 
all the frauds and profits of smuggling to his| 
three degree masonry. 

Third. That lodges and masons interpose | 
impediments to the impartial administration of} 
justice, | 

The character and nature of the oath as 
proved, fully refute this charge; but there is. 
some testimony upon this head which we will 
refer to and sum up. 

Daniel Howland, Jamestown, about ,‘40 years 
ago was on a jury ia a case in which one party| 
was a mason; only one juror, who was a ma-| 
son held out until the court took the papers.— 
Piain case and next court decided against the 
mason. Did not himself know the fact, heard it 
said only that the juror and party were masons.’ 
It appears Mr. Howland was misinformed. nt) 
The minute books of both courts (county of 
Newport,) have been thoroughly searched, 
there is only one case in each, in which Mr. 
Howland was on the jury; and there was no 
verdict. Inthe case in the common pleas, 
Mr: John Stevens was on the jury with Mr. 
Howland, he testifies that the jury were equal- 


put down, no man in this country could get | 
>| 


were masons. The deferdant the late Doct. 
Jonathan Easton, against whom the case went 
on next trial, was a strict member of the-friends 
society. The case Mr. Howland alluded to, 
| probably was ‘Caleb Coggeshall against Thom- | e (witness) immediately went home and told 
as Townsend.’ Two of the jury in that case. ‘his uncle, Capt. W. Price; uncle did not in- 
being recollected by Mr. Howland as having || quire who juror was, nor take witness to 
been on with him, The jury did not agree,||show him; witness did not know or inguire; 
and the case went against Townsend at the linever told Dr. Case till asked by said Case night 
next term.’ But he, Thomas Townsend was) before last, if he had -not said so and so; has 
never a mason, and it does not appear that the | in Dr. Case’s house about three. years. 
other pariy was. | Capit. Win. Price, the unele. »Called and 

Samuel §. Peckham. ‘‘He was on a jury | ‘asked him to state particularly all he recollec- 
about three years ago, one of the jurors (a Ti-||ted about this afair, he answered 
easily done for I don’t recollect any thing about 
one of the masonic cases, . Thtt a. number of) it.’ “Capt. Price was a party with Doet. Case, 
the jurors having been taken off, an officer was} and as zealous as he was. ‘Those _masonic 
sent over to Tiverton to take. up jurors; and, cases were on the docket 8 or 9 years after- 
they had a man there, at the four corners, to wards, but the circumstance was never men- 
tell him who to take. He (the informant was) tioned to the counsel’of Dr. Case, who is one 
one.) He did, not tell witness who the man) of this rasan 


Capt. 8. T Northam. Took very little part 
‘in the masonic trials, very seldom near. the 


|eases on trial saw Capt. S. T. Northam and 
‘Doct. Cotton (masons) pass qaick by a juror, 
ane Capt. N. put something ‘into his hand : 
Bee the deposition for the circumstances : 


‘that is yery 


llof 


officer’s name. He, (the informant) meant |, 


that the man was placed there by the masons | court house; had business enough of his own 
opposed to Dr. Case. He did not teil the w it- || to attend to; “fotaliy denies Murphy *s state- 
ness how he came by his knowledge, nor did’! ment. 


ask that Fourth. Political interferences:: There is 
was the way ne come tobe on the yury,, and De | .o-evidencé- whatever of any instance. «© 


should not have been on otherwise; said he |, Th foll e 4 : 
had changed his opinion from what it was when | owing 
- on both sidés, as to masonie obstrections 


on that jury.” Here was an highly -criminal 
charge, implicating the sheriff and his deputy, “to justice ‘and interference in politics. 
respectable, also, the witnesses, || Moses Thacher. Never knew polities dis- 
and one of the parties, consisting of about two |, cussed in lodges. He did not vote for or sup- 
hundred men. } ‘port ¢ any person on account of his being a ma- 

Benjamin Grinnell. [This was tie juror re- nor did he consider himself bound so to 
eckham, and was iden-) do by his masonic obligations. Never knew 
tified by Peckham himsel® who was called for| axy judge, juror, or officer, to construe oath 
that purpose.]} He was onone of the masonic | ‘as binding him to give preference to a mason. 
cases, was taken up on venire by Sheriff Carr; -2nson Poller. Politics and religion never 
as were three others. Tho sheriff was. at- \\discussed, tis a principle not to permit. Could 
tended by George Howland, deputy sheriff, | | see nothing i in obligations which ought to have 
[in Tiverton] whom he heard say in the eve-| the least influence on his mind in polities. It 
ning, that Carr had requested him to come with |. grand hailing sign of distress had been giv en 
him, as he, Carr, was not acquainted with the ito him, he shorn! d have answered it by giving 
people and did not know who were qnalified to | 29 cenis, perhaps, or fifty cents, if a worthy 
serve asjurors. Had no knowledge or belief, member, &e. [He is a political antimason as 
that either of the parties inthe case, had any) Well as Thacher. | 
agency or direction, in taking up of himselfor, John Prentice. 
any other persons. On the contrary it was Anson Potter. 
mentioned by George Howland, that the ob- Jy.» Brown. [Political antimason and sign- 
ject of their coming there was to get Jurors |e: to September address.| Same. in’ substance 
who did not know any thing about the case.— | ‘as Potter and Prentice. 

He never from that time to this, has had any 
reason to believe that any improper influence |: 
was employed on that occasion, 

Peleg Almy. Never heard any judge, ju- 
ror, witness, or officer in the performance of his | And all the principal masonic witnesses con- 
duty prefer a mason over another who was not! firmed the same fact; and proved that mason- 
a mason, Has had cases in court which went. ry in this state has never been allowed to have 
differently from what he thought right; there w as || 20Y influence over the political opinions or ae- 
some mystery in it. Whether it was masonry, “tions of the brethren, And, in short, it «is a 
or not, can’t tell. The particular case alluded | fact well known to us ail that during the high- 
to was with E. Davenport, for whom it times among ourselves, all the most 
carried on by E. Wilcox, who was a mason; | prominent and influential men among the ma- 
theré. were masons on each Who were of different political sentiments, 
jury. have voted and acted against each other with- 

Isazc A. Dennis. Heard Peleg Almy say yo reserve, and frequently, with great zeal; 
that if that- institution (masonic) was not, and that their doing so, did not, at the time, 
excite any attention, as a thing unusual. 


Seceding mason. Same as 


The by-laws of the lodges also (some of 
which we have seen,) exclude the subjects of 
“religion and politics from discussion. 


| justice. done him; that he felt the effects of it. 
Dr. B. W. Case states several things lead- 

ing to a similar conclusion, if substantiated, to 

that drawn by Peleg Almy; but as they ‘were 


hearsay and concerned Dr. Cases’ own suits, |'yer. A few days since he came in contact 
it is not necessary to mention them here :. his || with him, when the greenbag, addressed him— 
deposition is in the appendix. The committee | Well doctor, have you become an antimason 
inquired into the things which had been told to |, No, replied the doctor, but my dog has. 


| A respectable physician not a thousand miles 
distant who is not a mason, had been much an- 
pered by the barking of an antimasonic Law- 


y divided. It does not appear from the lodge 


et ? 
Dr. Case, as far as in their power, but did not |) we. so enquired the Lawyer—because, said 
firid them confirmed. ithe doctor, he barks at every one he sees _ . 


| | 
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BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. “hot water, may be given, once inhalf an hour, | goodness of God, and a full assurance that 
for three or four times. those who perform His will bythe devotion of 


CITY AFFAIRS Means or Prevention.—Cleanliness, do- 
Ix Boarp or AtpeRMeN, June i8.—An or- Mestic and personal, is of the first’ imporiance 
-der passed requesting the Consulting Physi-,,19 the prevention of Choiera. Every house 


cians te meet the Mayor and Aldermen Rus-| and shop, especially provision stalls, should be | 


sell and Binney, at 7 P. M. for consultation made clean and sweat. Outhouses should be 
on the best. mode to be adopted for the security free from all offensive matter. Cellars espec- 
of the inhabitants against the Chclera Morbus, | !ally should be freeded of putrid vegetables, 
said to exist at Quebec and Montreal. ventilated, and thoroughly dried. Beds and 


An order also passed that C. P. Curtis, Esq. _bed clothing should be daily exposed to cur- 


be requested to give his opinion upon this! 'e?ts of fresh air. 


sstion——** Have the City authorities power! Personal cleanliness must be carefully at- 
Media 4 P tended to. Those who can do so, should in 


to remove the families who occupy the stores | bide ; 
and cellars on Broad street, which are not pro-| 0 weather, bathe in sea wafer two or three 
vided with the necessary conveniences for such Ag 
océupation ?” I whole body with warm water and soap, at least 
At 4, iP: Mathe:Roerd ‘again anid twice a week. Children should not be omitted | 
in this process. As few individuals as_possi- 
the best mode forthe security of the. ana) should live in the same room, and where 
number are found together, means for dividing 
habitants against the Cholera Morbus, which 
was to Aldermen Oliver, Russell, | and giving more 
Farnh be provided at the public expense. 
_ Crowded meetings, especially in the evening, 


| 


The Report of the Physicians is as follows: be 

The Consulting Physicians of the City of | ‘which 
Boston, having “been requested by the Mayor ji pomach and intestines, ull attempts et preven- 
to’prepare some instructions for would be useless; without a most strict at- 
the relief of persons attacked with the Asiat- 


ic Cholera, before Medical-advice can be ob-| PO" food. A fact established by the ex- 
tained, and also for the prevention of this Dis- 


perience of all Europe and Asia is that the 
‘* Cholera attacks the tippler’’ and makes 
ease, report as follows: 
There are two kinds of Cholera cases, one | 


its first victim. A little excess, even in wine, | 
‘ee exposes to the disease. 
excessively severe and sudden in its attack, the | P 


Liquids of all kinds) 
other comparatively mild. 


| times ‘a week, and others should wash the | 


should be moderately used. The safest are 
quires the immediate use of remedies; the lat- 


taken warm. Acid drinks are pernicious.—/ 


‘their labors to the sick and suffering, are tak- 
ing the surest means to escape the attack of 


‘this disedse. 
Signed, JOHN C. WARREN, . 
BENJAMIN SHURTLEFF, 
GEORGE C. SHATTUCK, . 
GEORGE HAYWARD, 
JOHN RANDALL. 


* This article is with difficulty obtained in this plaee. 
The water of the aqueduct isto be preferred, unless 
perfectly sweet rain water is to be had. 


| 


[From the New York Courier and Enquirer. } 
The following is the opinion of our Fellow- 
‘Citizen Dr. DE KAY who was attacked with 
the Cholera in Constantinople, and subsequent- 
‘ly had charge of many patients:— 
| 1. The cause of the disease I believe to be 
unknown, but it is usually attributed to some 
peculiar state of the atmosphere. During my 
residence ut Constantinople, comprising a pe- 
riod of six months, I kept a register of the 
weather, and could not discern that either the 
temperature, or gravity of the air, or any par- 
ticular winds, had any agency in producing or 
‘extending that disease. ' 

2. The predisposing causes were -errors or 
excess in diet ; exposure to night air ; irregu- 
larities in regimen; fear, anxiety, &c. 

3. The essence of the disease appears te 
consist in an accumulation of blood in the veins 
and about the heart. 

4. The disease rarely occurred in any two 
places under the same form; nor, as I was in- 


The former re= common tea and teas made of domestic herbs, | 
ter may wait the atten 
physician. | 


The symptoms of the violent form, are great 


deuce “and sevice of @ Cold water if pure, may be taken in moderate! formed by the oriental physicians, did it always 


quantity, but when the weather is hot and the || appear under the same form for two consecut- 


thirst great, the mouth, the hands, andthe face|ive seasons at the same place. The chief 


coldness, dizziness, sickness of the stomach | should be previously washed. 


and vomiting; diarrba, small watery discharg-| Excess of solid food is sure preparation for 
es, violent cramps in every. part, and a livid The best articles af food_are| 


ithe di 
of she hedy. fresh meat, fresh fish, rice. Per-. 
The following remedies should be used di- | 


rectly when the symptoms occur:— fectly good and thoroughly boiled vegetables 


| tatoe tc. All 
1st. Give for an adult 50 drops of laudanum | Stand next, as potatoes, asparagus, etc. All) 


in a wine glass of hot brandy and water, equal | 
parts of each; aud repeat it every fifteen min-| 
utes, until four doses have been taken, so as to. 


Fruits, unless very fine, had better be avoided. 
‘Strawberries, taken by themselves, or with ad-| 
dition of a little wine are the least likely to do 


uncooked vegetables, as salads, are dangerous, | 


give inthe whole 200 drops;—if thrown up) 


repeat the laudanum in a teaspoonful of brandy. 
2d. Apply bags of hot sand to every part of 


the body and limbs of the patient. Large 
weolen cloths wrung out of very hot water 
may be applied in the same way, provided they 
are kept from cooling. 

3d. Make a poultice or paste of common 
mustard mixed in the same way as for ordinary 

use. Apply this hot, over the whole surface 
of the bowels. 

4th. Give an injection made with a gill of 
starch, arrowroot, or gruel, with one teaspoon- 
ful of Jaudanum in it. 

Mitper ForRM OF THE ptsEasE.—This is 
often preceded by a looseness of the bowels 
and sickness at the stomach. When these 
symptoms come on, the patient should omit the 
use of solid food, and takg as little as possible 
of any thing into the stomach. A. proper neu- 
rishment in this state, is arrowroot or rice 
wacer. For drink, small quantities of pure 
water* or tea. | 

The patient should keep in bed. If the 
bowels have not been freely emptied, an even 
dose of powdered rhubarb may be given.— 
This is to be followed by an injection, every 
four hours, of half a pint of flaxseed tea with 
20 drops of laudanum in each. -The' surface 
of the bowels should be blistered. If the pa- 
tient is much exhausted, a teaspoon full of 
tinct. of cinnamon in half a wine glass full of 


mischief. Pastry, preserves, pickles scarcely 
need be mentioned as requiring a total prohib- 
ition. All unusual fatigue and exercise ; ex- 
posure to cold, wet, and to the night air should 
‘be avoided. The dress should be carefully 


regulated according to the changes of temper- 


‘recommended, and to those of a more delicate 
habit is indispensable. 
1 What we have already said on the subject 
‘of ventilation, will make it sufficiently under- 
stood that we believe the pure air of the coun- 
‘|try to be more salutary during the hot season, 
than that of a large town. While, therefore, 
it is not indispensable to flee the City on the 
appearance of the Cholera, and while we 
doubt not it will pursue a different course from 
yellow fever, and infect the country if it does 
the town, we should advise those who have the 
‘means of selecting their residence, to quit the 
‘frequent walks of men, and seek retirement 
and sequestration, during the prevalence of the 
epidemic. 
Finally, we recommend a good conscience and 
a fearless performance of duty, as the best of all 
preservatives against this disorder. It is well 
known to physicians that the most timid are 
most frequently the subjects of epidemic dis- 
eases. This.is peculiarly the case with Chol- 
era, because it affects the nervous system.— 


| 


| 


ature. Flannel next to the skin is universally | 


characters of the disease were, however, con- 
stant, and the same medical means were em- 
ployed. At Smyrna, the most striking symp- 
tom was a discoloring of the hands, which at 
Constantinople I had never witnessed. 

5. The mortality was greatest in low damp 
situations and in the vicinity of fresh water 
streams. At Smyrna, which is built upon a 
‘marshy spot, the mortality was very great; 
while at Constantinople the disease appeared . 


in a milder form. 


6. Cholera is not contagious. My own ex- 
|perience is confirmed by that of every oriental 


physician with whom I consulted. It rarely 


attacked more than one in a family. . The 
Turkish Government, at the suggestion of the 
medical faculty, refused to establish quaran- 
tines against this disease, but took other steps 
which might be worthy of imitation: elsewhere 
A pamphlet was published by order ef the gov- 
ernment, giving a history of this disease, the 
means. of guarding against it, and the best 
treatment to be employed. These tracts were 
gratuitously distributed in every town and vil- 
lage throughout the Empire. 

7. The greatest mortality occurred among 
those whose mode of living was particularly 
meagre and abstemious. Cholera made its 
first appearance among the Jews of Smyrna, 
during one of their fasts, and committed great 
ravages. It is far from being my wish to re- 
commend intemperance, but I do not hesitate 
to state, that the occasional use of stimuli, in 
the shape of generous wine, brandy, or gin 
and water, was found highly serviceable during 
the prevalence of the Cholera at Constantino- 
ple. I need hardly remark that 'the habitually 
intemperate lose all the benefit of this remedy 

8. Every thing in this disease deperids upon 
promptest medical aid. When this was resort- 


We therefore strongly urge on our fellow citi- 
zens, a perfect confidence in the wisdom and 


4 


ed to, at an early stage, Cholera became a 
mild easily wmnageable disease. 
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From the Jeurnal of Commerce. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY A SERGEANT. 


While our regiment lay at Powles’ Hook, in the 
month of September '76, a detachment of British 
were known to lie in an entrenchment on Staten 
Island. It was our Colonel’s intention to go over 
and rout them. By previous arrangement, a de- 
tachment of the “flying camp,’ under Gen. 
Lee, as Lee’s detachment was then called, were 
to meet and embark on acertain night at Eliza- 
beth Point, for the Island. 

When we were about marching from the place of 
rendezvous, Col. Knowlton spoke to the regiment 
as follows. ‘* We are going on an expedition 
where some may lose their lives. Now if there 
is a soldier here whois afraid to go, let lim give 
up his gun to me. One chicken hearted fellow 
went to the Colonel, and gave up his gun; which 
proved a very unpopular step for the soldier; 
for we all despised a coward. He said as he de- 
livered his musket, ‘*1 don’t want to go.” We 
left the camp and marched towards the place of 
embarkation—but before we reached the Point, 
the heavens were black with clouds, and a must 
tremendous thunder shower followed, which 
caused the expedition to fail. It was excessively 
dazk, and we were not well acquainted with the 
country through which we were passing. It was 
my good lot to decry, by a flash of lightning, a 
barn near by, a few of us wheeled off and} 
sheltered ourselves for the night; as we were 
now confused in our march, in consequence of the 
darkness. Most of my comrades wandered a- 
bout all night in the rain; and had a most ancom- 
fortable time. When they heard of our shelter 
_ they envied us our situation.--This proved a 
bloodless battle; and well it was for us; for the 
enemy, we soon learned, were reinforced that 
day—and had we landed upon the Island, we 
should probably have all been killed, or taken 
prisoners. 

The thunder-shower here alluded to was call- 
ed ‘* old Leonard’s thunder storm”’ for an eccen- 
tric Dutchman by this name came into the regi- 
ment about this time, and prayed that ‘‘the Lord 
would send thunder and lightning among the Bri- 
tish ships, which now lay about New York, and 
scatter them to the ——.” 

Qar little army were much embarrassed during 
the champaign of ’76, in consequence of the de- 
preciation of the bills of Congress. ‘The soldiers 
felt it—and especially when they could hardly 
get a meals victuals. Some one, in this state of 
things, composed the following verse: 

“Long life to the Congress, 
They are fine fellows to pay, 

They have money in stacks 

_ As the farmers have hay!”’ 

I recollect at the first breaking out of hostili- 
ties in °75—6 that many of the wealthiest and best 
educated young men in the country felt it rather 
degrading to enter the army, where they must 
have for their companions those who were brought 
up in poverty and comparative ignorance. To 
meet this emergency, patriotism was all that it 
was necessary to appeal to. On this head some 
one composed the following lines :-- 

‘‘As David lay upon the ground, 

He dream’d in a dream, he had a heavenly dream; 


That he should wear a golden crown, 
and be proclaimed kjng.’” 


jhunger, ‘Massa,’ says the negro, no pity the 


‘Thus he drew off his shepherd’s cloak 
He wore around his shoulder— 

And took to him a golden crown, 

And became a king and Soldier.’’ 

But no sentiment was more strongly impressed 
upon the minds ef the people at large, and partic- 
ularly of the soldiers from all the States, than 
the following :-- 


NOT AT HOME. 

Mrs. Tallman called the other day to see her 
particular friend, Mrs. Long. They had long 
been friends—real honied friends—if you could 
believe the honied speeches they made to each 
other, and the honied kisses they never failed to 
inflict on each other’s lips every time they met.— 
Nevertheless it would frequently happen, that 
neither of them would be at home when the other 


‘*Unite, unite, Americans, 

With purse, with heart, with hand, 

Divided, we must surely fall, 
United, we shall stand. ’’ 

When we were retreating through New Jer- 
sey the army were compelled to leave their hea- 
vy baggage, cooking utensils, &c. and much of 
the provisions of which we stood in absolute need, 
was taken from us and destroyed by the enemy. 
This brought on an extremity of suffering, the, 
like of whichI hope the present generation will 
not know by experience. if the soldier applied, 
forany thing from these tory stricken inhabi-| 
tants, he could not in nine cases out of ten get’ 
anything he wanted. For the army had but little: 
specie in circulation. I have known of instances. 
where soldiers could not buy a piece of henbd.| 
when in great extremity. An old slave on one 
occasion interceded for the poor soldier whom his, 
master had refused a piece of bread (to satisfy his 


poor soldier.” Why, Jack, what do you pity'the. 
solcier for? ‘ Because Massa no give him any, 
thing—he got no round dollar--Massa no take, 
the square doliar and give him any thing for it.’ 
The square dollar was the continential bjil then 
circulating in the army. 
While retreating tHrough New Jersey, my| 
feelings were peculiarly tried. The time of ser-| 
vice for which our regiment enlisted had nearly) 
expired; and situated as my friends were, [ felt 
it my duty to return at least fora season to m 
quiet home. 
farther from the objects dear to me. I[ now felt: 
that I had rather risk the consequences of a 


neral battie, than retire as we were daily doing, 
before the enemy. During this retreat, it was. 
‘known to the soldiers at the time, that General: 
Washington often started up in his sleep, and: 
would say ‘We must go over the Alleghany 
mountains.” lonce more thought, that as to my: 


country ance her liberties all was lost! In these, 


i 


| 
| 


i 


jects in my head, where to spend my life. As to 
submitting to British oppression, the idea was 
more than to be obliged to flee like frighted sheep 
before the pursuing enemy itself. in hopes of 
seeking a refuge in the wilds west of tae Allegha- 
ny mountains, where | was sure I shou!d not fora 
series of years at least, be hunted down like a. 
wild beast by the haughty Briton. At other 
limes I was on the eve of starting for France-- 
so far at least as resolution was concerned. If 
the inhabitants of America ever saw a time which 
tried. men’s soul’s, then, emphatically, was the 
lime. 


A Cuinener.-—-An American paper says this 
is the method of catching tigers in India: A man 
carsies a board, oa which a human figure is paint- 
ed; as soon as he arrives at the den he knocks 
behind the board with a hammer; the noise sud- 
denly rouses the tiger, when he flies in a direct 
line at the board and grasps it, and the man_be- 
hind it clinches his claws into the wood, and so 
secures him. 


Still we were marching farther and | 


hours of thick darkness, | had a variety of pro-| 


called. 

This sort of absence is no doubt consistent with 
the purest friendship, and with most unflinching 
regard to truth; for it is next to impossible that a 
fashionable lady should at all times be at home, 
even to her friends; and as to sacred truth in these 
little affairs, why surely every lady must be her 
best judge whether she is at home or not. 

Well, as we were saying, Mrs. Tallman called 
to see her excellent friend, Mrs. Long. ‘The bei! 
was answered by an Irish servant. 

‘Is Mrs. Long at home?’ 

‘ No, ma’am., she is not at home.’ 

‘Are you certain of it?’ 

‘Indade ma’am, I’m very positive.’ 

‘I wish particularly to see her this morning.’ 

‘I’me under the necessity of informing ye, ma’- 
am’— (with a bow and a scrape)—‘that she’s not 
to be sane.’ 

‘I wouldn’t wislr to dispute your word ; but if 
I mistake not, I saw her face through the window 
as I came up.’ 

‘Beggin your pardon, ma’am, that couldn’t 
have been Mrs.Long’s face no how at all—forshe 
jist tould me with her own mouth that she was 
‘not at home.’ 

‘l should be loath to dispute your word and 
| mistress’s too; but really, under the present cir- 
cumstances—’. 

Why, sure, as you say, ma’am circumstances 
‘alters cases; and therefore, by your lave, 
jist step in and ax Mrs. Long if she’s convan- 


| 
| 


jient to be at home this morning, to a particular 
friend of her oun, that wont belave a word she 
says.” 
| Mis. Tallman, resolving on this occasion, not to 
/be denicd attmittance to her very dear triend, 


pushed forward after the servant, and presently 


| found herself in the arms of Mrs. Long who was 


‘overjoyed to see her. 


| ‘My dear Mrs. ‘Tallman!’ she exclaimed ‘where 
‘have you kept yourselfthis longtime’ It is al- 
;most an age since Isaw you. Youhave been 
quite unneighbourly of late. Why havn't you 
called betore?’ 

‘Il have called, repeatedly, Mrs. Long, but you 
were notat home. Indeed your servant told me 
the same thing this morning —but—’ 

Servants are such a plague!’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Long, with great indignation—‘they never do as 
you want them. and they make so many mis- 
takes—especially these elodhoppers—and there’s 
no getting any othemservants now-a-days. That 
beoby of mine-!’ve as great a mind to dismiss him 
as ever I had to eat--but, dear Mrs. Tallman, do 
take off your bonnet, and stay a while. I’m so 
glad tosee you! How is Mr. Tallman and the 
little children :’ 

‘They’re all very well, except little Tommy— 
he’s got the whooping cough—but he’s getting 
better now.’ 

‘Poor little thing! cow sorry I am to hear it!— 
Approposs, Mrs. Tallman, have you heard about 
the collar-and-mobbus being in the city?” 

‘No, indeed I beve not --but I understand it’s 
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on its way across the Atlantic--and that Capt. 
Yardarm tespoke a vessel, that heard of another 
vessel, that was believed to have it on board! 

‘Is it possible!’ 

‘That’s what I’ve heard.’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t wonder if it come here ina 

very sbort time. However, thank heaven! there’s 
one comfort--they say it never attacks nobody but 
the lower classes; and our rank in life, you know, 
Mrs. ‘Tallman, will secure us. Approposs again 
_-talking of these things--have you heard any 
news from Congress?’ 

‘I understand the United States Bank is bese 
in two in the widdle; and that the Union is on its 
last legs.’ 

‘Them are old stories, Mrs, Tallman. But it 
appears by the last accounts, that three members 
- of Congress have been shot down, four stabbed, 
and five beaten with bludgeons-—all for words 
spoken in the bait. Well, for my part, lam glad 
to hear it. What would the world come to, if 
every body was tosay what every body thought 
of what was going on in the world.’ 

‘'True, Mrs. Long, the truth is not to be spoken 
at alltimes. But really I'm glad that my hus- 
band was’nt chosen, when he was put up the last 
time, for, like as not, he might have been among 
them that was killed and wounded and missing. 
But that was a very strange thing tham come to 
lizht in one of our streets yesterday, was’nt i1?? 

‘ What was that, Mrs. Tallman 2’ 

‘Why, hava’t you heard, how thirteen little children 
—the oldest not above seven years old—were scraped 
up by the scavengers in cleaning the streets, where 
they’d been burried upwards of a month ?’ 

‘Iz it possible ! Why you shock me, Mrs. Tallman: 
Fifteen little children ! Were they black or white ?’ 

They were black enough when they came out.. I do 
think their mothers were very much to blame for letting 
their children run at large—don’t you, Mrs. Long ?’ 

‘Shockingly— shockingly to blame. But I dare say 
they belong to the lower classes; and ifa few of their 
children do get buried in the street dirt, it’s no damage 
to the community. But I hope you aint a going yet. 
Mrs. Tallman? It’s so long since Iv’e seen you, that 
really—’ \ 

‘I’ve got a thousand calls to make this morning, Mrs. 
Long, or elsé I shouldn’t be in such haste.’ 

‘ Well, do come again soon, I beg on you—don’t 
make yourself such a stranger.’ 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Long.’ 

‘ Good-bye, my dear Mrs, Tallman—I do hope you 
will callagain soon.” 

Thus saying, Mrs. long embraced, and gave a_part- 
ing kiss to her friend. But the door was no sooner 
closed behind her, than ringing the bell for her servant, 
she gave him a very severe reprimand for letting in that 
‘long, gangling, ugly, tiresome woman,’ as she called 
Mrs. Tallman. 

‘But she would come in of her oun accord, and plase 
ye, madam.’ 

‘It don't please me at all and ie ever—’ 

‘Shatl I shut the door in the face iv her then ?’ 

‘Do any thing to keep her out.’ 

‘Och ! by the powers, will I—and I'll trate all yer 
particular frinds in the same dilicate” way, if you insist 
upon it. It’s fine times, indade, ¥ a lady of your stand 
ing’—(a bow and a scrape,)—‘can’t be absent, when 


she’s at home, in a free ones | like this same—arrah ! 
and indade it is.’ 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

The last number of Blackwood contains ex- 
tracts translated from thie eloquent writer’s ac- 
count of his journey in 1880, from Paris to Grete, 
Constantinovle. Palestine, Egypt and Carthage: 


memoirs of the feelings and impressions of the 
author during a journey over the shores of the 
Mediterranean; the cradle, as Dr. Johnson obser- 
ved, of all that dignifies and has blest human na- 
ture, Of our laws, our religion, and of our eiviliz- 
ation. It may readily be anticipated that the ob- 
servations of such aman, jin such scenes, must 
contain much that is interesting and delightful: 
our readers may prepare themselves for a high 
gratification; it is seldom that they have such an 
intellectual repast laid before them. 
Of the first night amidst the ruins of Sparta, our 
author gives the following interesting account :— 
‘After supper Joseph brought me my saddle, 
which nswally served for my pillow. I wrap- 
ped myself in my cloak, and siept on the 
banks of the Eurotas under a !aurel. The night 
was so clear and serene, that the milky way form- 


the river, and by the light of which I could read. 
1 slept with my eves turned towards the heavens, 
and with the censtellation of the Swan of Leda 
directly above my head. Even at this distance 
of time I recollect the pleasure | experienced in 
s'eeping thus in the woods of America, and still 
more in awakening in the middle of the night. I 
there heard the sound ofthe wind rustling through 
those profound solitudes, the ery of the stag and 
the deer, the fall of the distant cataract, while the 
fire at my feet, half extinguished, reddened from 
below the foliage of the forest. 
ed a pleasure from the voice of the lroquois, when 
he uttered his cry in the midst of the untrodden 
weods, and by the light of the stars amidst the si- 
lence of nature, proclaimed his unfettered free- 
com. Emotions such as these please at twenty 


years of age, because life is then so full of vigor, 
that it suffices as it were for itself, and because 


there is something in early youth which inces- 
santly urges forward the mysterious and unknown: 
inspt stbt somina fingent: but ina more mature 
age the mind reverts to more imperishable emo- 
‘tions; it inclines, most of all, to the reconnections 
and the examples of history. I would still sleep 
willingly on the banks of the Eurotasand the Jor- 
dan, if the shades of the three hundred Spartans, 
or of the twelve sons of Jacub, were to visit my 
dreams; but | would nolonger set out to visit 
lands which never have been explored by the 
plough. I now feel the desire for those old deserts 
which shroud the walls of Babylon or the legions 
of Pharsalia: fields of which the furrows are en- 
graven on human thought, and where I may find 
man as I am, the tears, and the labors of man. 


THE KISS OF LOVE. 
** Turn we toa less mournful subject, the kiss 
amatory. On writing this word, we feel our 
breast fluttering beneath a clogging weight of 
fear, just as it did—we care not to say how many 
years ago. Itisa strange and beautiful thing— 
first innocent love. There is that in female beau- 
ty that delights, merely ‘to gaze upon ; but beware 
of looking too long.. The lustrous black pupil 
contrasting with the white of the eye, and the 
carnated skin,—the clear, placid blue, into which 
you see down, down into the very soul,—the deep 
hazel, lustrous as a sunlit stream, seen through an 
opening in its willowly banks,—all may be gazed 
upon with impunity ninety-nine times, and the 


hundredth you are a gone man. Ona saddest: the || 


‘eye strikes you as deeper anc brighter than ever; 


lor you fancy that a long look is stolen at you: be-|le 


—This work is not so much a book of travels as! 


ed a resplendent arch, reflected in the waters of 


I even experienc- 


neath a-drooping eyelid, and that there is a slight 
flush on the cheek,—end at once you are in love. 
Then you spend the morning in contriving apolo- 
gies for calling, and the days and evenings for 
playing them off. When you lay your hand on 
the door-bell, your knees tremble, and your breast 
feels compressed; and when admitted, you sit, 
and look, and say nothing, and go away determin- 


?|!ed to tell your whole story the next time. This 


goes on for months, varied by the foccasional 
daring of kissing a flower with which she presents 
you—and perhaps, in the daring intoxication of 
love wafting it towards her; or, in an affectation 
of the Quixotte style, kneeling, with mock hero 
ic empbasis, to kies her hand, in affected jest ; and 
ithe next time you meet with her both are stately 
and reserved as ever. ‘Till at last, on some un- 
noticeable day, when you find yourself alone with 
the lady, you quite unawares feel her hand in 
yours, a yielding shudder crosses her, and, you 
know not how, she is in your arms, and you press 
upon her lips, delayed, but not withheld, 


A long, long kiss—a kiss of youth and love. 
Tait’s Magazine. 


LOGAN. 

An old officer of the United States army, who, 
soon after the close of the revolutionary war, was 
ordered to make surveys of the country watered 
by the Alleghany river, informed me that Logan’s 
nephew, a remarkably fine young Indian, dined 
with him one day in his tent, and that he asked 
him what became of Logan. I killed him,was the 
reply. Why did you kill him? The nation or- 
dered it. For what reason? He was too great a 
man to live, he talked so well, that although the 
whole nation had intended to put any plan in ex- 
ecution, yet, if Logan did not approve of it, he 
would soon gain a majority in favor of his opin- 
ions. Was he not, then, generally in the right? 
Often; but his influence divided the nation too 
much. Why did they choose you to put him to 
death? If any one else had done it, | would ees 
tainly have killed him: I,who am his nephew,shall 
inherit hie greatness. Will they not, then, kill 
you also? Yes: and when | become as great a man 
as Logan, laying his hand on his breast with dig 
nity, I shall becontent to die! He added, that 
he shot him near the Alleghany river. When 
informed of the resolution of the Council of his” 
nation, Logan stopped his horse, drew himself up 
in an attitude of great dignity, and zeceived the 
fatal ball without a murmur:---Vigne’s Siz 
Months in America. 


«Specimens or Mopern Dictionary.’ 
Steam boat.—A machine invented for the expres 
purpose of checking the too rapid growth of population, 
by scalding to death two or three thousand people an- 

nually. 

Fishing.—The act of a fool of one species trying to 
deceive a fool of another; sot always successfully how- 
ever. 

Parasol.—aA light screen carried by a fashionable 


belle for the purpose of one of 
her bonnet. 


Low Creature.—A beautiful, modest ia too 
poor to dress in the extremity of fashion. 
Charity.—Sending to a poor, hard-working family, 
the refuse of the kitchen, which your servants, cats, - 
Pigs have successively declined tasting. : 
Old Maid.—A lady who bas attained the age of twea- - 


|1y-four of five, without having martied:a fool, Kwéve, 
gambler, ova 
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BOSTON, MASONIC MIRROR. 
OSTON MASONIC MIRROR, | the public, will not be less’ valuable nor less 
ort generally sought after thanits’ popular and me- 

cellent ‘« Libraries”? which have been repeat- the student in theology will not let so favora- 
in ble an appertunity, to furnish himself with a 
Novis cheap and useful library, pass unimproved.— 
publication; another, ‘under | And indeed the addition of such works to any 


title of the Theological Library.” This pub= | win 


lication will be comprised in a limited number) vorthy of the consideration of the more eare 
3 Being generally free 


‘less in religious matters. 

of volumes, and isintended toform, whencom-) 

from: sectarian dogmas, they are not calculat- 
pleted, a digested system of religons and ec- | : 


The first to offend even the most fastidious; and will 


(now, published and for sale at the bookstores in | 

this city,) contains the ‘‘ Life of Wiclif,” the | 

Bas, in one volume, embellished with a por- © ERA 

trait. The compiler seems to have spared 


patronage. 
neither time nor labor in the prosecution of this | Lhe University, of Oxford: is about to, pubs 


undertaking: ‘His object was'to produce, || Wiclif’s Version of the Old Testament. 


in a limited compass, the substance of the in- | 


d welcome reception, amowg «il classes of 


cenititled to confidence, this By-law was, as o 
matter of course, ow Monday repealed. A 
‘committee of three was appoihtéd to make an 
investigation of the manner in which the funds 
of the Association had been appropriated.— 
Great harmony prevailed in the proceedings of 
the meeting. Very little was seen or heard 
of the antimasons. From the salutary lesson 
they have been taught in this matter, it is not 
probable that they will soon venture again on 
so hazardous an enterprize. 

We understand that’ Mr. William Marston 
resigned his office as Secretary of the Board of 
Directors, previous to the above meeting. — 
The other gentlemen were removed. 


Harrver’s Famiry Lisrary.—'t The Sac- 
red History of the world, as displayed in the 
Creation and subsequent events of the Deluge. 
Atiempted to be philosophieaily considered, in 
a series of Letters toaSen. By Sharon Tur- 


, Boxxern Hirt, Monumenr.—At a Meeting A. & R.A. S. L.”—Is the title of 
formation which has been preserved relative to of the Bunker Hill Monument Association On| the thirly second number of this deservedly pop- 
this extraordinary man; and, we believe, his Monday forenoon, at aneuil Hall, Dr. Abner) yjar and highly valuable series of works. We 
readers will freely acknowledge that he has || Phelps took the Chair, as President ef the have not had an opportunity to do more than 
accomplished his object in a most thorough | the Society, and the association proceeded to to run‘oter the: ‘Table: of Contents;” from 
and satisfactory manner. ‘To the volume is | the choice ofa Secretary protem. N. P, Rus-| which, however, the character of the work 


prefixed two introductory chapters, exhibiting | sel, Esq. was chosen. 

a brief view of Christianity,—in Europe, ge- Messrs. Wm. Sullivan, Joseph Coolidge 
nerally, and in England more particularly,— | Alexander H. Everett, Pliny Cutler, and Da 
up to the middle of the fourteenth century ;— vid Kimball, were chosen a committee to col- 
the period at which the name of Wiclif began lect, sort and count the votes for the officers 
to be celebrated. Two supplementary chap-| of the society for the ensuing year. 

ters are, also, added at the end, containing a It was voted that the poll close at 12 0’clock. 
succinct notice of the exertions of his follow- The committee reported that the whole 


> 


‘ers, and the fate of his doctrines, in the inter- || Humber of votes was 455, and that the follow-| 


| may be clearly inferred. For the information 
of the reader we give the titles of the leading 
| subjects treated of: The Creation of the 
| Earth—Light—the Atmosphere, and separa- 
_tion of Land and Sea; formation of the planet- 
ary system; creation of vegetation; creation 


| of fish and whales; the bird creatiou; forma- 


| tion of quadrupeds; the serpent tribe; forma- 


val between his death andthe Reformation in |ing gentlemen having more than 400 votes!) 


the sixteenth century. I 

_ The following works, (designed for this Li-| 
brary,) are now inthe, course of preparation, | 
and will appear in the order here given: The, 
Consistency of the whole scheme of Revela-| 
tion, with itself, and with human reason, by P... 


Shuttleworth, D. D. (‘This work is now in 


press,); History of the Inquisition, by Joseph 


Blanco White, M. A.; History of the princi-| 
pal Councils, by J. H. Newman; The Lives| 
of the Continential Reformers. (No. 1. Life of 
Martin Luther,) by Hugh James Ross, B. Dd.) 
The latter days of the Jewish Polity, by Thom- 
as Mitchel, Esq. M. A.; History of the Church 
in Ireland, by C..R. Elrington, D,_D.; The 
Divine origin of the Christian Revelation de- 
monstrated, &e., by Wm. R. Lyall, M. A.; 
History of the reformed religion in France, by 
Edward Smedley, M. A.; Illustration of East- 
‘ern maners, Scriptural phraseology, &c., by 
Samuel Lee, B. D. &c.; History of Sects, by 
EE. Thompson, M, A,; Sketch of the His- 
‘tory of Liturgies, by H. J. Rose, B. D.;—) 
History of the Churcly in Scotland, by Mi- 
‘chael Russel, L. L. D.; Life of Grotius, by 
J. Nichols, F. S. A. | oi 
~“"From the character of the above works, and 
from the high reputation of theiy respective au- 
_thors, it is to be presumed that, im point ef li- 


_terary merit, and sterling worth, if not in ol 
nerak interest, the ‘ Library” now. offered to} 


each, were electedto the respective offices: 
William Prescott, President, 
John C. Warren, Wm. Sullivan V. Pres. 

Edward G, Prescott, Secretary, 

Nathaniel P. Russell, Treasurer. 

- Directors. Nathan Appleton, Samuel T 
Armstrong, Ebenezer Breed, Josiah Bradlee, 
Jobn B. Brown, Thomas B. Curtis, Henry A. 
S. Dearborn, David Devens, Edward Everett, 
John Forester, James K. Frothingham, Thom- 
as J. Goodwin, Nathan Hale, Nathaniel Ham- 
mond, Jobn Harris, Abbott Lawrence, Samuel 
Lawrence, Francis J. Oliver, Francis. Peabo- 
dy, Thomas H, Perkins, Stephen ©. Phillips, 
Leverett Saltonstall, Robert G. Shaw, John 
Skinner, Wm. W. Stone, Isracl T horndike, 
Joseph Tilden, Nathan Tufts, Charles Wells, 
John D. Williams. 

After the election, Dr. Phelps stated that he 
had in his hand ‘‘ « mmority report,’’ which was 
not quite complete; but he should present it 
to the new directors in ‘a few days. 

It will be recollected that at a former gene- 
ral meeting, in order to prevent the antimasons, 
who by stratagem had worked themselves into 
power, from endangering the interests of the 


association, a By-law was passed which prohib- 


ited the Board of Directors, chesen at the 


annual meeting, from carrying on the work, 
without beng authorised by a vote of the associa- 


‘tion of msects: fossil remains of animals; for- 
‘mation of man; peculiarities ef the human 
‘body; the first state and residence of the hu- 
man bemgs created; the beginning of lan- 
“guage, &c. &e. These are the principal sub- 
| yects. discussed in the work before us; and 
from them the reader may form a very just es- 
_timate of the character, value and interest of 
_the work, In order, however, to give a more 
| correct idea of the manner in which these seve- 
_ral subjects are considered, we give the con- 
tents of the 12 letter in full: ‘‘ The Bird Crea- 
tion—Their Plumage and Song—Power of 
| Flight and Migration—Numbersand Classes— 
|General Character and Mental Faculties.”— 
| We shall improve an early opportunity to speak 
of this work more at length; for we consider 


‘it one of the most valuable of the series. 


Srone’s Masonry.—William L. Stone, the 
veracious editor of the New-York Commer- 
‘cial Advertiser, has issued his long promised 
work om Masonry and Antimasonry. Not 
having seen it, we cannot, of course,-speak of 
its contents. We shall do so however, if on 
examination, we find anything worth speaking 
of. Stone says his book contains ‘‘ the in- 
teresting correspondence of Governor Clinton, 
with committees and various individuals, upon 
the subject of the conspiraey and abduction of 
Morgan. These letters have mever seen the 
light. We are much mistaken if they will not 


tion. The government, being placed in hands 


| 


be found to refute, conclusively, every idle and 
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wicked charge brought either in ignorance or) THe Cuotera.—This terrible scourge of 
malice against him, ia reference to his conduct the human race has at last made its appearance 


ee nee -. inthis country. Itis said to have been brought 
in this by the Carrick from Dublin, on board of which 
memory wit Ol 


39 emigrants and two ofthe crew had died 
admiration of his character in perusing these previous to her arrival at Quebec. At the 
remains.” | latter place on the 9th inst. 15 cases were 
reported, and severalgdeaths. ‘The Mercury 

Cusar Travectinc.—A man, can travel of that day says: disease first appeared 
from New York City to Albany or Troy, (150//1n a boarding house in Champlain street, kept 

by a person named Roach, ‘The patients are 
miles) for $1, and allowed to carry one hun- , 


emigrants, and are said to be some of those 
dred pounds of baggage. From Troy or Al who were relanded on Thursday evening from 
bany to Buffalo, (363) miles in good comforta- the steamboat Voyageur. One Canadian had 
ble Canal Boats, at 11-2 cent per mile, been seized wih the disorder, he had been 
and an allowance of fifty pounds baggage.— Working’ow board a ship, and’a woman is said 
he farehas been reduced. t2 bave been seized with it at Cape Blanc.— 
Every precaution which the circumstance calls 
and the speed increased on the important routes 
between Lake Erie and Cincinnati. Stages and a Cholera Hospital will be immediately es- 
now leave Sandusky or Poriland every morn-, tablished in the Lower 
ing, and arrive at Cincinnati the third day, via "8 been given to engage a suitable building 
d Columbus. 2 28 @iry situation, for that purpose. Much 
Bucyrus, alarm prevails, particularly amongst the lower 
over a fine turnpike road, and through a highly classes, and the greatest activity is displayed 
interesting country. The fare is, by steam by the Medical gentlemen who with their usu- 
boat, from Buffalo te Sandusky, $7; by stage 


al humanity render the most prompt assistance. 
from Sandusky to Cincinnati, $10—in all $17. | 


i ‘ity, that 15 cases of Cholera have 
One may travel, therefore, from New Notk || doubted authority, that 15 cases of Cholera 


appeared since yesterday morning, and that 7 
city to Cincinnati for less than twenty-four dol-. jaye terminated fatally. 


Acletter from Montreal dated the 11th, says 

‘ that 17 cases have occurred at Quebec, and 
Tue Rerorm Birt.—A great meeting Was) 8 deaths ; and that six deaths from Cholera in 
held at Liverpool on the 14th of May. It is! the former place had just been reported by 


estimated that 12,009 persons were present. | )r Robinson. The Quebec Gazette of the 


— 


lars. 


One of the standards which was carried by) same date announces the existence of the dis-| 


the procession at Manchester, represented case at Grosse Isle, and says its ‘‘ effects in an 


the King in an inverted posture. | American climate are likely to be more severe 
The London Sun of the 14th May makes than in Europe.” 


the following statement :--‘‘ Lord Harewood this greatest number of deaths are from 
morning went to the Duke of Wellington and ‘Cha lain st. Three or four deaths occurred in 
told him, that though no friend to the Whigs, |), ‘pper town. Death has been caused in 
he thought it fair to tell the Duke that if he pang! pp pee 

remained three days Prime Minister the whole _ The Board of Health have just made a _re- 
of that part of the country with which he (Lord port, 4. o’clock, P. M. from which the follow- 

rebellion. His Lordship therefore advised 
the Duke to beg that the King would call back | Board of Health, Quebec June 11, 1832. 


| Health to announce the existence of the Asia- 
witho 


Cholera in our city and neighborhood.— 
Ata meeting at Lambeth, decision is founded, after mature deliber- 
people were present, the following ¢mong'oth- | ti the unanimous opinion of the Med- 
er resolutions were adopted with loud and con-) 10M, Upon the 
tinmed cheering: ical gentlemen of the city. 


Resolved, That an address be presented to. 34 deaths have occurred within the last 48 


his Majesty, entreating him to drive from his: editor of the the” 

Royal presence such wicked traitors who having been 

would place him in opposition to his faithful sub- NS pital, 

jects and embitter his latter days, to. resort. to) 

all or any means provided by the Constitution roi pee 

for controlling a corrupt and insolvent oligar-_ a private dwellings, 

chy to defeat a Reform in Parliament, and) 20 cases—15 deaths, ” 

steadily to follow up its consummation,a measure | A gentleman had arrived in New York who 

which the whole country has demanded. Or left Quebec on the morning of the 12th, who 

should his Majesty’s courage and fortitude be’ communicated to the Courier and Enquirer, 

unequal to the effort, to consider whether i may '' the following verbal information. 

not be necessary to abdicate the Crown in favor of|| ‘* He witnessed its first symptoms upon five 

those who possess suffictent courage for both. emigrants standing upon the wharf, and before 
At the Maryiesone meeting, upwards of, they could be conveyed to the hospital, two of 

100,000 persons were at 

Mr. Hume, M. P. took the Chair. Its pro-| house where he boarded, was seized with the 

ceedings were decidedly Revotutionary. | disease and died within three hours; and a 
The London Sun in referring to these meet-' crockery merchant of his acquaintance living 

ings says: 

meeting, and still more the formidable an- |hours! Three persons were attacked on board 

nouncements of civil war given at the end of|\the steamboat in which he came passenger to 

the Marylebone meeting, are subjects which || Montreal, and before they reached the next 

will be heard from one end of England to the! landing, one of them, a resident Canadian, was 

other. Defiance in every shape seems to be|/a corpse—the other two could not have sur- 

organizing itself. vived.” 


i 
| 


for has been taken by the Board of Health, | 


Fhree o’clock.—We have just heard from 


It becomes the painful duty of the Board of 


attendance.—. them died. A servant woman living in the’ 


‘*The language of the Lambeth in the upper town, was carried off within six} 


Montreal, June 11.—‘‘We refer you to ours 

of the 9th, 11th, and 12th inst., and have now 
the unpleasant and painful duty to say, that our 
former letters alluded to were not overcharged 
with alarm respecting that dreadful’ scourge, 
the cholera. The number of cases in Quebec 
in three days, (9th, 10th, and part of the 11th, ) 
and the mortality, were frightful in the extreme. 
We have anumber of letters on which we can 
depend, and they nearly all agree in the fact, 
that comparatively speaking, none get well, and 
death follows close to attack. We send you a 
Quebec Gazette of the 11th.” 
‘‘Here also, (Montreal) the cases are nu- 
merous for the last two days, and deaths are 
‘almost as numerous as cases. The attacks 
and mortality are, so far, generally among the 
lower order of society, and the intemperate.” 

A letter from the same gentleman of the 14th 
says, ‘‘the cholera is sweeping off the emi- 
grants and other people of the lower orders, te 
a most alarming extent.” 

There have been a number of deaths at La 
Prairie, St John’s and Fort Edward. A Mr. 
Larned, of Troy, died at White Hall, on the 
15th. Montreal is in the greatest possible state 
of alarm. The disease is almost invariabl» fa- 
tal—nearly as many deaths as cases. The au- 
thorities of Albany, Trey, NewYork, &c have 
adopted the most efficient measures tu prevent 
its introduction, if possible, into those cities. — 
Emigrants from Canada, are not permitted to 
enter the State, M 

Cleanliness, temperance, regularity of. hab- 
its, moderate eating, exercise, and exemption 
from all excess, are the best préventives. We 
would also recommend a free use of Chloride of 
Lame. Let it be sprinkled about and in the 
vault, sink, dirt casks, &c. Let-the ehamber 
beds and clothing be well aired. Fear inyites 
| the disease—let there be none. : 

On the 14th there were 90 new cases at 
Montreal and 54 deaths. 
| ‘Tho Edinburgh Board of Health made-a re- 
_portin November on the mode_ of preventing 
| und treating the Cholera, in which is strongly 
_recommended, personal cleanlinéss—cleanli- 
ness and ventillation of dwelling -houses,— 
warm clothing,—regularity of hours for sleep, 
_—keeping as much as possible within doors at 
_night,—and taking food before going out in the 
morning ,—as important means of security. 

Specific for Cholera.—** The following sim- 
_ ple receipt,”’ says a Calcutta paper received by 
' the last arrival, taken at a di aught, ‘* seldom 

ng instant relief to the patient, 


| 


| fails of affordi 
viz: 1 oz. cinnamon water, 35 drops tinctute of 
opium, | drachm spirits of of lavender, and 2 
drachms tincture of rhubarb.” 
| Antidote to the Cholera.—The Board of 
‘Health of Quebee recommend to every  éiti- 
zen to provide himself with a phiab of laudanum 
and one of peppermint, to be carried. about the 
persons, and resorted to immediately upon the 
attack of the malady. 

® = Apothecaries are recommended to have 
proscriptions for the Cholera put wp;” in ‘small 
| quantities, such as opium, camphor, laudanum. 
|| peppermint, cajaput oil, &c, 

A letter received in this city published inthe 
Post of Thursday, from Concord, N. H. says 
that a case of Cholera has occured in Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


ImMrortant.—An arrival at New York an- 
nounces the important fact of the failure of the 
Duke of Wellington, to make up a Ministry 
and the restoration of Earl Grey and his Mins 
ters to Office. 


CELEBRATIONS.—The nativity of St. Johns the 
aptist, will be celebrated at Framingham and Ander 


B 


Ver, in this state, on Monday next. 
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